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some of these mud springs profess to a little busi- 
ness as Geysers. Very clumsily and uncouthly, 
without doubt; for how can we expect a thick 
pasty fluid to shoot aloft in graceful columns, or to 
fall in light, elegant spray? Near the sulphur 
banks of Krisuvik, for example, there is a preten- 
tious spring of this description, which Pliny Miles 
describes as “an enormous kettle, ten feet across, 
suvk down into the earth, and filled within six feet 
of the top with hot boiling liquid. There it kept 
boiling and spouting, jets rising from its pudding- 
like surface ten and fifteen feet, and is kept con- 
stantly going.” It was into a vile caldron like this 
that a horse once fell, and was never seen or heard 
of again. Still more striking are the mud springs 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Krabla, in the 
north-eastern corner of the island. Dr. Hender- 
son suddenly came upon the brink of a precipice, 
where he perceived below him a row of large cal- 
drons, twelve in number, which were splashing, 
fuming, and thundering in such a hideous manner 
that he stood for a quarter of an hour as if petri- 
fied. The boldest strokes of fiction, the strongest 
flights of imagination, could not, in bis opinion, 
describe half the horrors of that fearful spot. 

There are places, too, where pure steam is emit- 
ted instead of water or mud. Amongst other cu- 
riosities of this kind, near Krisuvik a torrent of 
vapour, twenty feet in length, gushes out of the 
rock in a slanting direction, with a roar which may 
be compared to that of some monster locomotive 
when retiring from the toils of the day. Seen by 
— Miles in 1852, and collated with the description 
given by Sir G. Mackenzie in 1810, this jet did 
not appear to have changed its physiognomy in the 
least, though for two-and-forty years it had proba- 
bly been playing without intermission. At Hvera- 
vellir (famous for its thermal springs) there is a 
circular mound about four feet in height, from 
which a current of steam “ escapes with a noise 
louder than that of the most tremendous cataract,” 
aud with a force so great, that stones thrown into 
the aperture are shot out to a considerable height, 
as if fired from a mortar. The natives call it with 
justice the Roaring Mount. 

Searcely less striking than the boiling springs 
are the sulphur mines of Iceland. There are 
places where you seem to have literally strayed 

In some cases the fluid of these wells is still more|'™to a region of fire and brimstone. The most 
singularly charged. What does the reader say to celebrated of these spots is a mountain about two 
springs of soda-water? Such there are in various | three miles from Krisuvik. ’ Che ascent has its 
parts of the island, but one of the most celebrated |OW® troubles. Toiling up a slippery bank of c.ay 
is at a spot about two miles to the north of Rou- and sulpbur, almost stifled by the exhalations 
demelr. The liquid there occupies two cavities in which the wind probably sweeps full in your face, 
the ground, and is kept in a state of constant ex-|Y°U arrive at a great hollow, where the banks are 
citement by the bubbles of carbonic acid which are covered with a fine yellow crust or powder. The 
always ascending. Frisky and pungent, it is tol- ground is pierced with holes through which steam 
erably agreeable, and from the stimulant powers and smoke are constantly ascending. To walk 
of the gas, the place is known as the Ol Kilda, or |°Ver this treacherous surface is a task of consider- 
the Ale Well. able peril, for if the coating gives way the travel- 

Frequently, however, as already stated, mud is ler’s feet may sink deep into the hot clay or scald- 
the only liquor in which a spring will deal. And}! mud. — Bright suffered much pain from anand the want of enterprise on the part of the na- 

accident of this description, and Dr. Hooker|tives, may, indeed, explain ¢heir indifference; but 
plunged up to his knees in a half-liquid mass of|the Danes, who know more of the merits of gun- 
sulphur and clay, and was only saved from further| powder, might have been expected to turn the sub- 
immersion by throwing himself upon the ground,|stance to lucrative account. A French traveller, 





and stretching out his arms over firmer soil. In 
the basin of this valley lies the great caldron al- 
ready mentioned, which is filled with blue mud 
always on the boil, and always emitting a thick 
noisome vapour. Hot springs and steam jets 
abound in the mountain. ‘The place, indeed, is 
prolific in horrors. ‘“ What between the roaring 
of this caldron,” says Commander Forbes, though 
not in the choicest language, “the hissing of the 
steam jets, the stink of the sulphur, the clouds of 
vapour, the luridness of the atmosphere, the wild- 
ness of the glen, and the heat of the soil increas- 
ing tangibly at every inch, I could not help ocea- 
sionally glancing round to assure myself that his 
satanic majesty was not present.” 

Extending over a space of twenty-five miles in 
length (to say nothing of the soufriéres and solfater- 
ras at Namutfiall, Mount Krabla, and in other north- 
ern parts of the country), it will be seen that Iceland 
possesses in this region one treasure of very salable 
importance. Living as we do in a world where a 
mixture of saltpetre, charcoal and brimstone is 
the grand specific for all political diseases (coupled 
with copious bleeding), sulphur must of course 
take bigh rank among the necessaries of human 
existeuce. Talk of dispensing with it altogether; 
Certainly not! How could we carry on the busi- 
ness of the globe for a single year without the 
help of Schwartz's potent and persuasive com- 
pound? Surely, then, there is no probability that 
our stock of these inyredients will ever run out? 
Many a good Briton, moved by patriotism and 
fine grandfatherly feeling, becomes quite uneasy 
when he asks himself whether our coal may not 
possibly be exhausted in the course of a few genera- 
tions, and whether the day may not arrive in which 
no steam-engine can be kept in fuel except at a 
ruinous price. But imagine the horror of a man 
like the first Napoleon, or of any other owner of 
a fire eating army, were he told that, in a few 
years, the supply of nitre or brimstone might 
wholly cease. What groans that individual would 
utter !—what wailing there would be amorgst his 
troops! Would not the poor planet, in their opin- 
ion, become quite bankrupt in glory? With our 
rifles all unloaded, and our cannon virtually spiked, 
should we have any more history worth narrating? 
It is difficult to believe. But let no hero despair. 
The military mind would make itself quite com- 
fortable on this point could it survey the vast de- 
posits at Krisuvik, and observe how the precious 
exhalations stream from the ground, as if there 
were a boundless magazine beneath. There is 
enough brimstone at this spot alone to fight fifty 
thousand battles. Such, indeed, are the sulphur- 
ous resources of Iceland, that it could supply all 
the armies of Europe, and enable them to take 
every town in the world if they liked. 

Now considering the commercial value of this 
mineral, it is surprising that the mines have been 
so languidly worked. The difficulty of transport, 
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Iceland. 
(Continued from page 346.) 


Again,—Iceland has its springs of mud as well 
as of water. The fluid which darts from the Gey- 
sers is generally limpid, and has frequently excited 
astonishment from the fact that it contains a large 
quantity of silica in solution. How such a refrac- 
tory substance as flint could be dissolved, and then 
precipitated on the simple cooling of the liquid, 
was considered a kind of chemical puzzle. It is, 
however, well ascertained from the experiments of 
Dr. Fuchs, M. Kuhlman, and — Ransome, on the 
production of water-glass, that if silica is fused 
with potash or soda, under certain circumstances, 
it will readily dissolve in boiling water, or if flint 
be exposed to the action of 2 strong solution of 
either alkali in a boiler, under high pressure, it 
foregoes its right to be regarded as the emblem of 
obduracy. 

From Dr. Black’s analysis of the water of the 
Great Geyser,* it will be seen that silica is the 
largest mineral! ingredient, and that soda exists in 
abundance both in a free and a wedded condi- 
tion. When, however, the fluid cools, the flinty 
watter is deposited in the basins and channels, 
where it forms incrustations which are generally 
compared to cauliflower-heads of exquisite beauty. 
Not only stones but twigs, grass, mosses, and other 
delicate objects receive such a coating that they 
appear to have been perfectly fossilized. 


_—_. 


_ *He found that a gallon contained 31.58 grains of si- 
lica, 5.56 of soda, 14.42 of muriate of soda, 8.57 of sul- 
phate of soda, and 2.80 of alumina. 
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M. Robert, not long ago called the attention of his|diligent, then they will charge them with covetous-|under the Mosaical law, but even not in judgment chief 
countrymen to the subject, and hinted that it would|ness: and if any eminent among them for serious-| before the magistrate. such 
be well to keep these valuable localities out of the|ness, piety, and discoveries of God, come unto us,| VI. That it is not lawful for Christians to regigg 0 
hands of the British, lest they should furnish us|then they will say, they were always subject to/evil, or to war or fight in any case. fag 
with one of the great munitions of war. But, alas|}melancholy and to enthusiasm: though before,| Before I enter upon a particular disquisition of the 
for poor M. Robert, Commander Forbes, informs|when among them, it was esteemed neither melan-|these things, I shall first premise some general con. pot 
us that an Englishman, — Bushby, has already|choly nor enthusiasm in an evil sense, but Christian |siderations, to prevent all mistakes ; and next add othe 
purchased the sulphurous sublimations of the south-|gravity and divine revelation. Our boldness and|some general considerations, which equally respect in t] 
ern district, and obtained the refusal of those in|Christian suffering they call obstinacy and per-jall of them. I would not have any judge, that the | 
the north. tinacy ; though half as much, if among themselves, |bereby we intend to destroy the mutual relation jons 
(To be continued.) they would account Christian courage and nobility. |that either is betwixt prince and people, master and let } 
++ And though thus by their envy they strive to read|servants, parents and children; nay, not at all; 7 
Selected. —_/all relating to us backwards, counting those things|we shall evidence, that our principle in these thin pose 
Robert Barclay's Proposition XV. vices in us, which in themselves they would _ ~~ no such tendency, and that these natural re. dee 
s . _. |@8 virtues, yet hath the strength of truth extorted | lations are rather better established, than any wa ' 
Concerning Salutations and macrentione, $¢- | this cain often from aa That we are gen-|hurt by it. Next, let not any judge, that fina a 
Seeing the chief end of all religion is to redeew erally a pure and clean people, as to the outward |our opinion in these things, any necessity of level. to tl 
men from the spirit and vain conversation of this| conversation. ling will follow, or that all men must have things all s 
world, and to lead into inward communion with| But this, they say, is but in policy to commend|in common. Our principle leaves every man to dig: 
God, before whom if we fear always we are ac-|our heresy, enjoy that peaceably, which either his own industry play 
counted happy ; therefore all the vain customs and} But such policy it is, say I, as Christ and hisjor his parents, have purchased to him; only he is whe 
habits thereof, both in word and deed, are to be apostles made use of, and all good Christians ought] thereby instructed to use it aright, both for his own not! 
rejected and forsaken by those who come to this}, do; yea, so far hath truth prevailed by the}good, and that of his brethren; and all to the glory and 
fear; such as taking off the hat to a man, the bow- purity of its followers, that if one that is called ajof God: in which also his acts are to be voluntary, use 
ings and cringings of the body, and such other salu- Quaker do but that which is common among them, |and no ways constrained. And further, we say not bin 
tations of that kind, with all the foolish and super-|as to laugh and be wanton, speak at large, and|hereby, that no man may use the creation more or Chr 
stitious formalities attending them; all which man keep not his word punctually, or be overtaken with|less than another: for we know, that as it hath witl 
hath invented in his degenerate state, to feed his|hastiness or anger, they presently say, Oh, this is}pleased God to dispense it diversely, giving to all 
pride in the vain pomp and glory of this world ‘Jagainst your profession! As if indeed so to do|some more, and some less, so they may use it ac- ther 
as also the unprofitable plays, frivolous recreations, | were very consistent with theirs; wherein though|cordingly. The several conditions, under which tiar 
sportings, and gamings, which are invented to pass!they speak the truth, yet they give away their cause.|men are diversely stated, together with their educa- for 
away the precious time, and divert the mind from) But if they can find any under our name in any of|tions answering thereunto, do sufficiently show this; tice 
the witness of God in the heart, and from the liv-| those evils common among themselves, (as who can|the servant is not the same way educated as the ack 
ing sense of his fear, and from that evangelical|imagine but among so many thousands there will] master; nor the tenant as the landlord ; nor the effe 
Spirit wherewith Christians ought to be leavened, | he some chaff, since of twelve apostles one was found|rich as the poor; nor the prince as the peasant, law 
and which leads into sobriety, gravity, and godly |to be a devil,) oh, how will they insult, and make|Now, though it be not lawful for any, however great age 
fear ; in which as we abide, the blessing of the Lord | more noise of the escape of one Quaker, than of an| abundance they may have, or whatever their edu- lea 
is felt to attend us in those actions in which we are] hundred among themselves! cation may be, to use that which is merely super- ag: 
necessarily engaged, in order to the taking care for) § JJ. But there are some singular things, which|fluous; yet seeing their education has accustomed tha 
; the sustenance of the outward man. oo most of all our adversaries plead for the lawfulness|them thereto, and their capacity enables them s0 car 
§ I. Having hitherto treated of the principles of| of and allow themselves in, as no ways inconsistent |to do, without being profuse or extravagant, they wo 
religion, both relating to doctrine and worship, I with the Christian religion, which we have found to}may use things better in their kind, than such we 
am now to speak of some practices which have been|be no ways lawful unto us, and have been com-| whose education hath neither accustomed them to wa 
the product of these principles, in those witnesses| manded of the Lord to lay them aside; though the}such things, nor their capacity will reach to com- sht 
whom God hath raised up in this day to testify for! doing thereof hath occasioned no small sufferings|pass them. For it is beyond question, that what- in 
his truth. It will not a little commend them, I) and buffetings, and hath procured us much hatred ever thing the creation affords is for the use of man, 
qt suppose, in the judgment of sober and judicious men, !and malice from the world. And because the na-|and the moderate use of them is lawful ; yet, per 
that taking them generally, even by the confession | ture of these things is such, that they do upon the|accidens, they may be unlawful to some, and not 
of their adversaries, they are found to be free of very sight distinguish us, and make us known, so|to others. As for instance, he that by reason of rm 
those abominations which abound among other pro-|that we cannot hide ourselves from any, without|his e8tate and education hath been used to eat 
fessors, such as are swearing, drunkenness, whore-| proving unfaithful to our testimony ; our trials and|flesh and drink wine, and to be clothed with the . 
dom, riotousness, &c., and that gencrally the very | exercises have herethrough proved the more nume-| finest wool, if his estate will bear it, and he use it se 
coming among this people doth naturally work such|roys and difficult, as will after appear. These I/neither in superfluity, nor immoderately, he may . 
a change, so that many vicious and profane persons|haye laboured briefly to comprehend in this pro-|do it; and perhaps, if be should apply himself to 2 
have been known, by coming to this truth, to be-|position; but they may more largely be exhibited | feed, or be clothed as are the peasants, it might pre- . 
come sober and virtuous: and many light, vain,|in these six following propositions. judice the health of his body, and nothing advance he 
and wanton ones to become grave and serious, as} J, That it is not lawful to give to men such flat-|his soul. But if a man, whose estate and educa- 4 
our adversaries dare not deny :* Yet that they may |tering titles, as Your Holiness, Your Majesty, Your|tion had accustomed him to both coarser food and 
not want something to detract us for, cease not to| Eminency, Your Excellency, Your Grace, Your|raiment, should stretch himself beyond what he had, 
accuse us for those things, which, when found| Lordship, Your Honor, &c., nor use those flatter-|or were used to, to the manifest prejudice of his : 
among themselves, they highly commend ; thus our ing words, commonly called [ Compliments. | family and children, no doubt it would be unlawful g 
gravity they call sullenness ; our seriousness, me-} [T. That it is not lawful for Christians to kneel,|to him, even so to eat or be clothed as another, in h 
lancholy ; our silence, sottishness. Such as have] or prostrate themselves to any man, or to bow the| whom it is lawful; for that the other may be as } 
been vicious and profane among them, but by com- body, or to uncover the head to them. much mortified, and have denied himself as much 
ing to us have left off those evils, lest they should} 1{[. That it is not lawfal for Christians to use|in coming down to that, which this aspires to, as he, p 
commend the truth of our profession, they say, that| superfluities in apparel, as are of no use save for|in willing to be like him, aspires beyond what he 
whereas they were profane before, they are become | ornament and vanity. either is able, or hath accustomed to do. The safe lo 
worse, in being hypocritical and spiritually proud.| JV, That it is not lawful to use games, sports,|place then is, for such as have fullness, to watch er 
If any before dissolute and profane among them,|plays, nor among other things comedies amongjover themselves, that they use it moderately, and bi 
by coming to the truth with us, become frugal and | (hristians, under the notion of recreations, which do| rescind all superfluities ; being willing as far as they el 
not agree with Christian silence, gravity, and sobri-|can, to help the need of those to whom Providence fi 
* After this manner the Papists used to disapprove|¢ty: for laughing, sporting, gaming, mocking, jest-| hath allotted a smaller allowance. Let the brother m 
the sobriety of the Waldenses, of whom Reinerus, a Pop-|ing, vain talking, &c., is not Christian liberty, nor|of high degree rejoice, in that he is abased; and ai 
ish author, so writeth : “ But this sect of the Leonists| harmless mirth. such as God calls in a low degree, be content with b 
hath a great show of truth ; for that they live righteously WV ‘That it is not lawful for Christians to swear|their condition, not envying those brethren who 
before men, and believe all things well of God, and all : : ? ; 
the articles which are contained in the Creed ; only they | all under the gospel, not only not vainly, and injhave greater abundance, knowing they have re- bi 
blaspheme and hate the church of Rome.” their common discourse, which was also forbidden|ceived abundance, as to the inward man; which is g 
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chiefly to be regarded. And therefore beware of 
such a temptation, as to use their calling as an en- 
gine to be richer, knowing, they have this advan- 
tage beyond the rich and noble that are called, that 
the truth doth not any ways abase them, nay, 
pot in the esteem of the world, as it doth in the 
other; but that they are rather exalted thereby, 
jn that as to the inward and spiritual fellowship of 
the saints, they become the brethren and compan- 
jons of the greatest and richest ; and in this respect, 
let him of low degree rejoice that he is exalted. 
These things premised, I would seriously pro- 
ose unto all such, as choose to be Christians in- 
deed, and that in nature, and not in name only, 


For “The Friend.” 
Meteorology. 


(Continued from page 350.) 


“ A writer in the United Service Journal gives | 
another example of the use of the barometer in pro- 
phesying the weather. ‘In October, 1820, whilst 
standing for Marseilles, the atmosphere was so very 
transparent as in itself to be of a suspicious char- 
acter, but that the peculiar beauty of the romantic 
hills before us, the glorious sun above, and the 
glistening ocean around, lulled apprehension. At) 
about three o'clock in the afternoon the lieutenant 
of the watch entered the cabin with ‘Sir, a light 
breeze is springing up, shall we set top-gallant 


whether it were not desirable, and would not greatly |studding-sails!’ I had that moment lookod at the 
contribute to the commendation of Christianity, and | barometer, and finding it had suddenly fallen three- 
to the increase of the life and virtue of Christ, if tenths of an inch, with a surface extremely concave, 
all superfluous titles of honor, profuseness and pro-|replied, ‘No, turn the hands up, shorten sail, and 
digality in meat and apparel, gaming, sporting, and we'll get the top-gallant masts ondeck.’ This an- 
playing, were laid aside and forborne? And|Swer surprised him, but all my officers were well 
whether such as lay them aside, in so doing, walk| acquainted with the reliance I placed on my mon- 
notmore like the disciples of Christ and his apostles, |itor, both from experience and reason ; and although 
and are therein nearer their example, than such as|there was no discernible appearance of a gale when 
use them? Whether the laying them aside would|we commenced reefing, we had scarcely got the 
hinder any from being good Christians? Or if ship under reduced canvas, before a gust rushed so 
Christians might not be better without them, than|furiously upon us, that had we made sail, instead of 
with them? Certainly the sober and serious among |Shortening it, the masts must have gone, as the least 
all sorts will say, Yea. Then surely such as lay |possible accident.’ 

them aside, as reckoning them unsuitable for Chris-| _“‘ Prognostics of the weather are drawn not from 
tians, are not to be blamed, but rather commended |the barometer merely, but from the appearance of 
for so doing: because that in principle and prac-|the sun, the moon, the stars, from the twilight, the 
tice they effectually advance that, which others|clouds, the mists, the rainbow, the winds, from 
acknowledge were desirable, but can never make |looming, from the vegetable, animal, and even the 
effectual, so long as they allow the use of them as|inorganic kingdoms. Thompson relates that Chi- 
lawful. And God hath made it manifest in this|minello constructed a hygrometer with the barrel 
age, that by discovering the evil of such things, and |of a quill, and that the extreme sensibility of birds 
leading his witnesses out of them, and to testify|to hygrometric changes has been ascribed to the 
against them, he hath produced effectually in many |¢xpansion and contraction of their quills, under the 
that mortification and abstraction from the love and |influence of moisture. THe also states that in the 
cares of this world, who daily are conversing in the| Polish mines of Viclizka, near Cracow, a large 
world (but inwardly redeemed out of it) both in|block of rock-salt, called Lot’s wife, indicates to 
wedlock, and in their lawful employments, which |the miners the hygrometric condition of the atmos- 


was judged could only be obtained by such as were 
shut up in cloisters and monasteries. Thus much 


in general. 
(To be continued.) 


Prices of Flour since 1796.—A published state- 
ment of the average prices of flour, in the Fifth 
month, for the last sixty-six years, shows that the 
price has fluctuated from $4.00 to $14.25 per 
barrel. ‘There were seven years in which the 
price was $10 and upwards, viz: 1818, $10.00; 
1811, $10.25; 1855, $10.75; 1801, $11.50; 
1805, $11.75; 1796, $14.00; 1817, $14.25. In 
sixteen years, out of the sixty-six, the price fell 
below $5.00, viz: in 1821, it was $4.00; 1853, 
$4.18; 1852, $4.20; 1826, $4.25; 1851, $4.26; 
1846, $4.31; 1843, $4.33; 1858, $4.44; 1845, 
$4.45; 1844, $4.47; 1820, $4.62; 1840, $4.62; 
1828, $4.75; 1849, $4.68; 1841, $4.86; 1830, 
$4.75. There have been thirteen years in which 
the price ranged from $5.00 to $6.00, and only 
fifteen years during the whole period in which the 
price exceeded $8.00 per barrel. 


A safe and quiet halitation.—By humility and 
lowliness of mind, many temptations are avoided, and 


encumbrances escaped. It is a safe and quiet ha- 
bitation, into which the devil cannot enter, and his 
emissaries view the dwelling with derison, and turn 
from it in contempt. So the heavenly guest has 
more free admittance, and uninterrupted abode; 
and the bread eaten in secret administers invisible, 
but effectual support.— Richard Shackleton. 


_ How delightful the society and influence of the 
godly man, who to brotherly kindness adds charity! 


phere above. 

“The Foreign Quarterly Review, in a learned 
article upon Calendars and Almanacs, gives the fol- 
lowing remarkable anecdote illustrating our subject : 
—‘ Quatremar Disjonval, a Frenchman by birth, 
was adjutant-general in Holland, and took an ac- 
tive part on the side of the Dutch patriots when they 
revolted against the Stadtholder. n the arrival 
of the Prussian army, under the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, he was immediately taken, tried, and, having 
been condemned to twenty-five years’ imprison- 
ment, was incarcerated in a dungeon at Utrecht, 
where he remained eight years. Spiders, which 
are the constant, and frequently the sole companions 
of the unhappy inmates of such places, were almost 
the only living objects which Di-jonval saw in the 
prison of Utrecht. Partly to beguile the tedious 
monotony of his life, and partly from a taste which 
he had imbibed for natural history, he began to 
seek employment, and eventually found amusement 
in watching the habits and movements of his tiny 
fellow-prisoners. He soon remarked that certain 
actions of the spiders were intimately connected 
with approaching changes in the weather. A vio- 
lent pain on one side of his head, to which he was 
subject at such times, had first drawn his attention 
to the connection between such changes and corres- 
ponding movements among the spiders. For in- 
stance, he remarked that those spiders, which spun 
a large web in a wheel-like form, invariably with- 
drew from his cell when he had his bad headache ; 
and that these two signs, namely, the pain in his 
head and the disappearance of the spiders, were as in- 
variably followed by very severe weather. So often 
as his headache attacked him, so regularly did the 


spiders disappear, and then rain and northeast 
winds prevailed for several days. As the spiders 
began to show themselves again in their webs, and 
display their usual activity, so did his pain gradu- 
ally leave him until he got well, and the fine 
weather returned. 

“ «Further observations confirmed him in believ- 
ing these spiders to be in the highest degree sensi- 
tive of approaching changes in the atmosphere, and 
that their retirement and reappearance, their weav- 
ing and general habits, were so intimately connected 
with changes in the weather,—that he concluded 
they were of all things best fitted to give accurate 
intimation when severe weather might be expected. 
In short, Disjonval pursued these inquiries and ob- 
servations with so much industry and intelligence, 
that, by remarking the habits of his spiders, he was 
at length enabled to prognosticate the approach of 
severe weather, from ten to fourteen days before it 
set in, which is proved by the following fact, which 
led to his release. 

“¢When the troops of the French Republic over- 
ran Holland, in the winter of 1794, and kept push- 
ing forward over the ice, a sudden and unexpected 
thaw in the early part of the month of December 
threatened the destruction of the whole army unless 
it was instantly withdrawn. The French generals 
were thinking seriously of accepting a sum offered 
by the Dutch and withdrawing their troops, when 
Disjonval, who hoped that the success of the repub- 
lican army might lead to his release, used every 
exertion, and at length succeeded in getting a let- 
ter conveyed to the French general in January, 
1795, in which he pledged himself, from the pecu- 
liar actions of the spiders, of whose movements he 
was now enabled to judge with perfect accuracy, 
that within fourteen days there would commence a 
most severe frost, which would make the French 
masters of all the rivers, and afford them sufficient 
time to complete and make sure of the conquest 
they had commenced, before it should be followed 
by a thaw. 

“*¢The commander of the French forces believed 
his prognostications and persevered. The cold 
weather, which Disjonval had announced, made its 
appearance in twelve days, and with such intensity 
that the ice over the rivers and canals became ca- 
pable of bearing the: heaviest artillery. On the 
28th of January, 1795, the French army entered 
Utrecht in triumph ; and Quatremar Disjonval who 
had watched the habits of his spiders with so much 
intelligence and success, was, as a reward for his 
ingenuity, released from prison.’ ” 

“Before remarkable astronomical events, as 
eclipses, were predicted by exact calculations founded 
on the dynamical theory of the cclestial motions, they 
were foretold by the ancient astronomers, from the 
well-observed order of sequence according to which 
they were found to succeed one another. After one 
Savos, which was a period of about eighteen years, 
the eclipses of the sun and moon which occurred in 
that period, amounting to about seventy, were re- 





peated with slight modifications. The idea of old 
philosophers, that after the great year (magnus 
annus), which by some was lengthened out so as 
to contain 300,000 common years, the world was 
rejuvenated, and all events, in the material universe 
at least, were encored in the exact order in which 
they had before appeared, though a mere specula- 
tive generalization, suggests one important truth in 
meteorology, namely, that whatever periodicity may 
exist, in the movement and phases of the unstable 
atmosphere, will not be speedily discovered, but 
will follow, if at all, from a long and careful series 
of observations, from which all extravagances and 
excentricities have been eliminated by the vast num- 
ber of single cases from which the averages are de- 














rived. So far as relates to the materials which For “The Friend.” 


wrapping it up in a piece of paper, with the deter. 


have been gathered hitherto, Kaemtz adopts the Musings and Memories. mination to give it to the first really needy person 
language of Sir William Herschel, that the meteor- a I met with. I then dropt it into my coat 
ologist resembles a ‘man who hears now and then —— 


and believe never saw it again. It probably was 
a few fragments of a long history related at distant] How many acts are daily occurring around us, drawn out with my handkerchief, and fell in the 


intervals by a prosy and unmethodical narrator. |of little dishonesties, and these exhibited in the street, unobserved. All temptation to make other 
In recalling to mind what has gone before, he may | conduct of persons, who would be indignant at be-|use of this piece of money was thus removed, but 
occasionally connect past with present events; but|ing charged with theft. Let me explain what I|from that day to this very moment in which I am 
a host of circumstances omitted or forgotten, and|mean, by giving some instances of conduct which | penning these lines, I never think of the occur. 
the want of connection, prevent his obtaining pos-|have fallen under my own observation. Reader, rence without an unpleasant feeling. It isa 
session of the entire story.’”’ [let me put a question to thee. Hast thou in thy rule never to do anything of which after calm re. 
Although numerous and extensive observations | possession a book, or any other thing belonging to flection we feel ashamed. Ephraim Tomlinson, g 
have been recorded and collected, forming a valu-{another, which thou borrowed long since, which | valuable Friend, of New Jersey, on a certain occa. 
able fund for the meteorologist, yet, “ after all which |thou hast neglected to return? Thou, it may be, 'sion, passing through a neighbour’s woods, observed 
has been done, or can yet be imagined of future |often looks at it, thinks thou wilt return it some/a thrifty young apple-tree, which bad grown from, 
achievement, the following confession, in the words | day, art ashamed to acknowledge thou hast kept it!seed dropt there by accident. On considering its 
of Humboldt, must be extorted from reluctant|so long, and postponing the confession of thy fault|shapely appearance and vigorous growth, he con- 
science :— 'to another time, lets thy dishonest keeping of an- |cluded to remove it to his own land. He carefull 
“<The meteorological portion of the descriptive other’s property still continue. It may be, thoujdug it up and was conveying it home, when the 
history of nature, which we are now concluding, | owest another a small sum, and although thou at/seuse of the dishonesty of the action took such hold 
shows, that the processes of the absorption of|times rememberest it, thou quiets thy conscience! upon him, that he could feel no satisfaction till, 
light, the liberation of heat, and the variations in| with the conclusion that thou art ready to pay it|turning around, he carried it back to its native 
the elastic and electric tensions, and in the hygro-|whenever thy creditor calls for it, and so it re-|spot, and replanted it there. 
metric condition of the vast aerial oeean, are aj] | mains unsettled. Thy creditor perhaps has for-| Reader, whether storekeeper, farmer, apprentice 
ultimately connected together, that each individual | gotten it, or he may think thou certainly must re-|the mistress of a family, or the maid of the kitchen, 
meteorological process is modified by the action of member it, and will, as an honest man, pay him’ schoolmaster or mistress, individuals of large for 
all the others. ‘The complicated nature of these} when convenient, and so it rests. Whatever effect tune or of limited and straitened means, ponder 
disturbing causes (which involuntarily remind us of|thy remissness may bave upon him, the influence |this circumstance; bring the principle which ae- 
those to which the near, and especially the smallest on thyself is evil. Thy conscience will grow less|tuated Ephraim Tomlinson home to your own ac- 
cosmical bodies, the satellites, comets, and shooting |tender and sensitive if thou art still postponing|tions! Have all your dealings been governed by 
stars, are subjected in their courses) increases the |from time to time obedience to its requirings. In-|such a nice sense of justice? Has no one a known 
difficulty of giving a full explanation of those in-|stances of this kind have often come to my know-|or an unknown occasion to charge you with some 
volved meteorological phenomena, and likewise|ledge. I have known persons who would scorn little act of meanness, some instance in which self- 
limits, or wholly precludes the possibility of that |the charge of dishonesty, through carelessness keep interest, or thoughtless indifference of the rights of 
predetermination of atmospheric changes, which|books belonging to a library until a heavy fine was|others has led you into the commission of that 
would be so important for horticulture, agriculture, |due, and then taking them back, slip them secretly | which in the eye of the just Judge of all, may be 
and navigation, no less than for the comfort and en-|in a window or other part of the room, and go regarded as dishonesty ? 
joyment of life. Those who place the value of me-|away, without speaking to the librarian about wate wre om 
teorology in this problematic species of prediction,|them. This is as dishonest an act as open theft, Come. | th with God: 
rather than in the knowledge of the phenomena |and there is a meanness about it, which renders it eae on ms 
themselves, are firmly convinced that this branch ;even more despicable. Of the same class of little To cheer those on life's lonely road, 
of science, on account of which so many expedi-|thefts is the taking of pens and paper belonging to Who walk with Him in fear. 
tions to distant :nountainous regions have becn|others without leave, and appropriating them to 











: . Twas thus that Enoch walked, 
undertaken, has not made any very considerable our own use. Nay, | may go still further, the | a pune auth Neuve Stele 
progress for centuries past.’ same spirit of taking for your own that which does With God in inner musings talked, 


“ The shortcomings of meteorology, if the accom- |not belong to you, is manifested in the reading of And was by Him approved. 
plishwent of the science is contrasted with the|other people’s letters without liberty, or even in 
ardent aspirations of unreflecting devotees, has been peeping in the ends of them to endeavour to Then through unbounded love, 
eloquently expressed by Sir David Brewster. ‘Injecatch a few sentences of what may be therein. He triumphed over death and woe, 
the very atmosphere in which he lives and breathes,| Reader, hast thou an umbrella about thy house, And dwelt with God above. 
and the phenomena of which he daily sees and feels, |the ownership of which is not with thee, and which 
and describes and measures, the philosopher stands|might be found out with a little honest care?! Poison in Finger Rings.—All visitors to Paris 
in acknowledged ignorance of the laws which govern | hast thou a borrowed book in thy possession which jwill have noticed the shops of bric-a-brac, or ob- 
it. He has ascertained, indeed, its extent, its;ought long since to have been returned? Dost 


jects of curiosity and vertu, so numerous and 
weight, and its composition: but though he has) thou owe rightfully fines to a library? Hast thou tempting in that capital. At one of these estab- 


mastered the laws of heat and moisture, and studied | been guilty of any of the small dishonesties hinted |lishments in the Rue St. Honore, a gentleman was 
the electric agencies which influence its condi-|at, or of any of the multitude of a similar kind|engaged a short time ago, in examining an ancient 
tion, he cannot predict or even approximate to a|which may present themselves to thy thoughtful ring for sale there, when he accidentally gave him- 
prediction, whether on the morrow the sun shall|musings? Up, and in the strength of present con-|self a slight scratch in the hand with a sharp point 
shine, or the rain fall, or the wind blow, or the|viction, clear thy conscience as far as thou canst, jof it. He continued talking with the dealer for s 
lightnings descend. ‘The wind bloweth where it|by confession of the fault and reparation of the|short time, when he felt an indescribable numb- 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but |injury. ness and torpor taking possession of him, and pa- 
canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it go-| 1 remember years ago passing along a side-walk | ralyzing all his faculties, and soou became so ill that 
eth.’ ‘ Never,’ exclaimed Arago, ‘whatever may|in this city, and seeing in the middle of the car-|the people in the shop hastened to call in a physi- 
be the progress of the sciences, will the savant,\riage-way a number of half dollars lying, which cian. ‘The doctor immediately declared that the 
who is conscientious and careful of his reputation, |some careless one had dropt without observing.| gentleman had been poisoned by some powerful 
speculate on a prediction of the weather.’ ‘ Quack-|Some street cleaners had observed them also, and|mineral substance, applied strong antidotes, and 
ery,’ observes Bory de St. Vincent, ‘ has too long | grasped eagerly after them as I picked up one, and|and was fortunate enough to relieve the symptoms 
abused the public credulity upon this subject : for|passed on. An indescribable sense of discomfort|which had caused so much alarm. The ring was 
it must be acknowledged, that these phemomena |came over my feelings as I carried it off in my|then examined by the medical man, who had spent 
are connected with a train of agencies whose very|band, and I could not place it in the pocket in|some time in Venice, and who found this old jewel 
existence we can never appreciate, and whose|which I usually carried my own silver. I felt it} was what is there called a “death ring,” a class 


He walked with God below ; 











powers are beyond our means of calculation.” was not mine, and that as there was no likelihood |of ornaments in frequent use in Italy during the 
; (To be continued.) that the real owner would ever turn up, I should |seventeenth century, when the habit of poisoning 


have left it for the poor workmen. I tried to re-|was all but universal. Attached to the part of 


When a christian beholds a move in his brother's}cover my good opinion of myself, which seemed |the ring intended to be worn inside the finger are 
eye, he remembers the beam in his own. 


~ ee 


unaccountably forfeited by my sudden action, by |two minute lion's claws, of the sharpest steel, and 
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having clefts in them filled with a virulent poison.|ment pays yearly a considerable sum for the de-| Zhe way to be made a vessel of honour, and 
In a ball or other crowded assembly, the wearer|struction of wild animals, but their numbers do|early devotion very acceptable unto the Lord.— 
of this fatal ring, wishing to exercise revenge on|not seem to diminish. In 1860, the number re-| Deborah Bell was born at Bradford, in Yorkshire, 
apy one present, would take the victim’s hand, and| ported killed was 2080 wolves, 350 bears, 163 and being carefully educated in the way of Truth 
when pressing it ever so gently the sharp claw | leopards, and 35 tigers. The greatest destruction | by her pious and faithful parents, she sought the 
would be sure to inflict a slight scratch on the|of human life is caused by the wolves. In the|way of the Lord, and the knowledge of his blessed 
skin, aud the victim would be equally sure to be|Punjaub alone, where this animal is numerous, |truth, when very young, and was mercifully favour- 
dead before the next morning. Notwithstanding| about ove thousand children, beside a large num-|ed to partake of that virtue and divine goodness, 
the length of time which must have elapsed since|ber of grown persons, have, it is stated, been killed| which maketh fruitful towards God, as she fre- 





the poison was secreted in the ring in question, it|/by them. within the last two years. quently expressed herself. In her minority she 

was still powerful enough to cause great danger, —— often earnestly desired that the Lord would be 

as has been seen, to the gentleman who had so un- OSSES Selected. | pleased to enable her to come up in doing his will, 

warily touched it.— Late Paper. . a and that in all things she might be perfectly re- 

bape cimeeatend signed to answer his holy mind and requirings, and 

Letter of John Barclay. 2 Telling the losses that their lives had known ; be fully given up in heart in all sincerity, and by 

: ; . While evening waned away his grace devoted to serve and obey him, accord- 

_ Ibis my belief, and I feel a freedom to mention From breezy cliff and bay, ing to the ability received. He, in mercy and 

thee, that ee a — ae who And the strong tides went out with weary moan. en heard her — petitions, and 

will, in some sense, ‘ bui e old waste places. 4 ivering lip, ranted the early visitations of his love and good- 

Say in bra ae — aaa — _ Ore bir dame aon, " a in the oitan forth of his Holy Spirit and 
the number of those that are guided and governe 


With all his household to the deep gone down ; gradually, by the work of his own divine power, so 


But one had wilder woe— prepared and sanctified her heart, that she was 
For a fair face, long ago * * 


by the teachings of that Spirit, which leadeth into 
all truth, will be greatly multiplied. Surely there 









; de a vessel of honour. . ? 
+ Lost in the darker depths of a great town. me . . 
e even now those that “ are left of the captivity,” 
- " \ Me ; Aa y) ie Towards the latter part of her time, being often 
who “are in great affliction and reproach; we There were who mourned their youth infirm, she frequently rejoiced in the Lord, and 
may also say, that, in some acceptation of the pas- liek z ons nee — reth expressed the great comfort, peace, and satisfac- 
i , or its Drave Dopes and memories ever green ; . . . : 

sage, “ the — : omy owen! es yw dow M = hah etn sen cae aces rs tion which she had in having devoted her youthful 
the gates thereof are burned with fire. ay Turned an eye that would not rest, days to his service, and being freely given up faith- 
not also add, that there are, even in this day, those, For far-off hills whereon its joy bad been. fully to obey his calls and holy requirings, whilst 
= a: bel ya a so Sine tated of veckined att awe . health - strength was granted, and 

’ a Some of proud honours told, she was able to undergo such service, often say- 
I sat down and wept, and mourned certain days, Some spake of friends that were their trust no more ; |ing an early devotion was very acceptable to God, 
and fasted, and prayed before the God of heaven. And one of a green grave jand the strength of youth could never be so well 


Surely there are those that can say, “I arose in 
the night, neither told I any man what my God 
had put in my heart to do at Jerusalem; then 


Reside a foreign wave, 


dianugh Gerehad tea cab tee and profitably employed, as in faithfully serving the 


Lord in humility and sincere obedience in whatso- 


b But when their tales were done, ever work he in his wisdom may be pleased to 
went I up in the night by the brook, and viewed There spake among them one, qualify them for, and call them into. For where- 
the wall, and turned back; and the rulers knew A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free: soever it happened that any such lived to be at- 
not whither I went, or what I did; neither had I “Sad losses have ye met, tended with the infirmities of old age, th fort 

told i h J t the Sate t But mine is heavier yet; — eS 
as yet told it to the Jews, nor to the priests, nor to For a believing heart bath gone from me.” and peace they would enjoy, would be abundantly 
the nobles, nor to the rulers, nor to the rest that more to them than all the comforts of this life; for 
did the work.” There are doubtless some that are “ Alas!” these pilgrims said, she could by livin experience say, that nothin 
ready to laugh these to scorn, and to despise them; * For the living and the desd— in this world ; b be. a d with it 
y g ene : 4 ” ; For fortune’s cruelty, for love’s sure cross, in this world was wort ay to be compared wit Ae 
and to say, “‘ what is this thing that ye do?” and For the wrecks of land acd sea ! She often earnestly desired the sense thereof might 
I judge there are those that can reply, “ the God But, however it came to thee, lay hold of our youth, that they might give up their 
of heaven, he will prosper us: therefore we his Thine, stranger, is life’s last and heaviest loss.” minds to seek the Lord early and devote the 
servants will arise and build.” To such as endea- Francia Brown. strength of their time to his service, that in the 
vour to entice the sincere-hearted, and to take them , 


Selected. [end they might be made partakers of the comfort 


off, by whatever specious pretence, from their and peace, which was her greatest joy and real 


Like to the falling of a star, 
watch and work, their unceasing concern and tra- 


Or as the flights of eagles are, 


; 1 Gi tis tos Hach Gaetan ba cause of rejoicing, and became more and more so 
vail for the prosperity of the great cause; I am Or silver drops fms > pata as she drew near her conclusion. This I publish 
clearly of the mind that the reply should be, “I Or like a wind that chafes the flood, for their perusal, that if by any means they might 
am doing a great work, so that I cannot come Or bubbles which on water stood— be prevailed on, and stirred up to consider how 
down; why should the work cease, whilst I leave E’en such is man, whose borrowed light necessary and truly profitable it is to begin early 
it, and come down to you?” a = sare Dag in that great duty recommended by the wise man, 
_ Now the work that is wanted, as far as I have The spring entombed in autumn lies, “Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
in this and some other favoured seasons had capa- The dew dries up, the star is shot, — youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
city to see, is, a sinking down and bowing down The flight is past—and man forgot! 


draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no plea- 
yet iower and deeper than many of us have hitherto oo sure in them.” — From a Memorial of Deborah Belt. 
humbled ourselves,—even under the government| North Pacific Whale Fisheries——According to 


and dominion of the holy Seed, Christ Jesus; that}a published table, it was in the year 1839, that} Five New Planets.—The discovery of Asteroid 
80 we may, through subjection to Him, be led to|/the Right Whale Fishery in the North Pacific|No. 66, (Maia,) on the 10th of April last, at Har- 
“cease from our works,” and to let Him do and|commenced, two vessels having in that year ob-|vard College Observatory, has already been an- 
work all things in us according to his own Divine|tained 2800 barrels of oil. In the year 1840,/nounced, On April 17th, No. 67 was discovered 
will. Wherever this blessed work hath gone for-|three vessels obtained 1761 barrels. The next|at Madras, India, by W. R. Payson, lately ap- 
ward with strength and beauty, wherein this con-| year there were twenty whale ships in these wa-/|pointed director of that Observatory. It was then 
straining power has been fully and faithfully given|ters, and the business grew rapidly until 1846, in lof the 11th magnitude, and has been named Asis. 
up to, 1 believe a necessity has beew sooner or|which year the number of ships was 292, and the|Qn April 29th, No. 68 was first seen by Luther, 
later felt, to make a full surrender and sacrifice of| yield 253,800 barrels. The best year’s business|at Bilk, Germany, and named Lato, the Greek of 
everything, which the law written in the heart may|appears to have been that of 1852, when 275|Latona; on the same day, No. 69 was discovered 
call for. ships obtained 337,124 barrels. Since then, the|at Milan, by Schlapatelli, and on May 5th, No. 
ORE age business has been declining ; that of 1860, employ: |70, at Paris, by Goldschmidt, and named Hesperia. 
Wild Beasts in India.—Owing to the peculiar|ing only 132 vessels, and the total yield falling to) Thus has the existence of five more asteroids been 
natural features of the country, and in part, per-| 63,950 barrels. made known in less than four weeks.— Ledger. 
haps, to the feeble and apathetic character of the Se 
people, who inhabit it, animals dangerous to man| Slighted convictions, are troublesome death-bed| It may be presumed that no man was ever 
still abound in many parts of India. The govern-| companions. scolded out of his sins. 
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For “The Friend.” 
A Curious Epistle. 


The following curious letter, received some forty- 
five years ago by a merchant in Philadelphia, fur- 
nishes an interesting illustration of the difficulty 
which foreigners must have in learning those deli- 
cate shades of meaning which guide us in the 
choice of the proper word, to express the particu- 
lar idea present in the mind—a difficulty so great 
as scarcely to be overcome, except by a long and 
intimate acquaintance with the language. An ex- 
ample of the kind of mistake often made, is found 
in the anecdote frequently quoted of the French- 
man, who, being accidentally in danger of drowning, 
and calling out for assistance, is said to have ex- 
claimed, “I will drown, nobody shall help me,” 
—thus inverting the proper order of “ will” and 
“ shall.” 

My own business frequently brings me into con- 
tact with German mechanics, many of whom speak 
our language but imperfectly, and the manner in 
which they frame their sentences, especially in using 
the smaller connecting words, is-often quite amus- 
ing. 
i recently looking through “ Sprague’s visit to 
European Celebrities,” I met with several passages 
illustrating the same subject. He says, “ An emi- 
nent man, with whom I was conversing, speaking 
of a crime which had been committed in Switzer- 
land not long before, by a Catholic priest, remark- 
ed, that “ He tried to steal (hide) his crime, and 
that he was afterwards hunged.” The celebrated 
Neander, in a note inviting Sprague to dinner, ad- 
ded, “It would be a great disgust to me not to give 
you the occasion of making the acquaintance of 
my dear friend Dr. Twesten.” 

But to return to the letter— 


“ Calcutta, the 15th December, 1815. 

“ My Good Sir,—I beg leave to inform you, and 
the reason of my taking the liberty of thus in- 
trading on you, merely for the expectations of a 
regular correspondence to be taken place between 
you and myself, bordering reciprocally the infor- 
mations of the markets, which will enable us to 
capitulate our business in order to derive out some 
advantages. 

“* Allow me to state you my present occupation, 
that I am to be the principal manager of Ram- 
dullol Day, also professioned by the different kind 
of merchandizes and likewise my conduct had the 
good fortune to always be employed by many 
Americans, and the Commanders of the British 
ships, these circumstances I have no doubt to be 
related to you should you be pleased to inquire 
from my American friends and at tte same time I 
hope to be gratified with your kind indulgences, I 
shall esteem your particular favour to honour me 
with a part of your commandment at this country, 
which to be faithfully executed. 

“In respect the transactions of the American 
Supercargoes, those that are at present in Calcut- 
ta, purchasing Piece Goods, at a high price, in 
consequence the scarcity of that article, but it 
gives me room to believe that in the next season 
who will come out for that purpose, will gain very 
much, when the importations of Piece Goods will 
be very plenty in the market. The enclosed Price 
Current will denote you the state of this market. 

“ Believe me my good Sir, your most obedient 
h’ble servant, 

“ RUMNARAIN GHoOF.” 


Direction of the Light necessary in temporal 
as well as spiritual concerns—-When the prophet 
Isaiah had uttered his vision, and declared that a 
time was coming wherein swords should be beaten 


pene = 


into plough-shares, and spears into pruning-hooks, 
and that nation should not lift up sword against 
nation, nor learn war any more; he immediately 
directs the minds of people to the Divine teacher, 
in this remarkable language, ‘‘O house of Jacob, 
come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord,” 
Isaiah ii. 5. It is necessary to wait for the direc- 
tion of this ligkt, in all temporal as well as spirit- 
ual concerns; for if in any case we enter lightly) 
into temporal affairs, without feeling this Spirit: of 
truth to open our way therein, and, through the} 
love of this world, seek for gain by that business 
or traffic which “is not of the Father, but of the 


world,” (1 John ii. 16,) we fail in our testimony to/ and considerable progress made. 


the purity and peace of His government; and get 
into that which is for chastisement.—Johkn Wool- 
man. 


The bitter fruits of self delusion contrasted with 
the true peace consequent upon the subjugation of 
the heart and will.—The secret language and as- 
piration of my spirit is, Oh! that our youth, enter- 


ing the field of faith and of responsibility, Ob! that 


they may be kept from the strange disputations of 
this day. But why think it strange? Look at 
the history of mankind from the fall of Adam; 
disobedience has marked every succeeding genera- 
tion; subtle device or open rebellion has drawn 
aside thousands, and continues, in various ways, to 
allure and deceive the children of men. The na- 
tural, uncontrolled, active mind, delights in doing 
something that shall appear goodly; yea, can 
make sacrifices in its own will and way, and is 
gratified in self-complacency, and it may be ap- 
plause; yea, in external acts of religious worship. 
My long life and observation, tossed and sifted as 
I have been, have given me a measure of experi- 
ence in the delusions of self. Oh! how different, 
how widely different, from the lowly, humble wait- 


ing at the feet of Jesus, the higiest Teacher, as 
with our mouths in the dust; feeling our own im- 


potency, our own blindness! Here is subjugation 
indeed; bearing the true cross. Ah! my dear, say 


not in thine heart, “‘ Who shall show us any good ?” 
who shall ascend, or who shall descend, to bring 


our best Teacher? Believe me, He is nigh thee ; 


the living Word! writing the new covenant on the 
tablet of thy heart. Believe and obey this, and| 
thou wilt be led gently along, as thou canst bear| 
it. When we are faithful in the little, the way is 


made for farther manifestations of the Divine will 
concerning us. Avoid speculations, and vainly 


exercising thyself in things too high for thee. If 


I know anything of true peace, it is in simple, child- 
like obedience to the still, small voice of the good 


Shepherd, who instructs the lambs and sheep of his 
fold; a stranger’s voice they will not know nor 


follow. —Mary Capper. 
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SEVENTH MONTH 13, 1861. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


(Continued from page 352.) 


reporting their having attended, but to make their 
respective constituencies acquainted with the busi. 
ness which had been transacted in the meetin 

which they had been deputed to attend. Two 
other minutes followed, and were agreed to—one 
on ‘ Private Retirement,’ and the other relates to 
the privileges of membership by birth, which gaye 
general, if not entire, satisfaction, because of the 
explicit statement, that, while the children of mem. 
bers are allowed to enjoy all the benefits of church 
fellowship, they are not to be esteemed of the true 
Israel until they have witnessed a being born again, 
“The schedule of alterations was then taken up, 
First comes the 


| change in the title, which it is proposed shall be 


as follows: Extracts from the Minutes and Epis. 
tles of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends 
held in London, from its institution to the present 
date, 1861. Fourth edition. 

“The preface to the present edition having been 
inserted by the Meeting for Sufferings, and not been 
sanctioned by the Yearly Meeting, objection was 
taken to it as not coming within the title of the 
volume, Extracts from the Yearly Meeting’s Mi- 
nutes and Epistles, §-c. This prevented it being 
passed without being read, which some thought 
might be dispensed with; it was therefore read 
and adopted, and is to precede the chapter on 
‘Christian Discipline,’ under the title of ‘ A His- 
torical Sketch of the Origin of the Discipline in the 
Society of Friends.’ Some omissions have been 
made, and a brief addition appended, to George 
Fox’s letter to the governor of Barbadoes. The 
alterations proceed regularly, taking the subjects as 
they stand in the present edition. Those upon the 
General Advices, Appeals, and Books, were consid- 
ered and agreed to at this sitting. The heading 
of the General Advices which directs their being 
read once a year, at the close of a meeting for 
| worship, again gave rise to the expression of dis- 
approval of the practice, on the part of a few 
Friends; but there was a very decided feeling in 
its favour, so that the reading of the Advices is 
made imperative, and not left merely permissive as 
some suggested.” 

The London Friend says, “A slight alteration 
in a portion of the latter [ Advices] was decided on, 
at the suggestion of Josiah Forster, and a para- 
graph in them as to our younger members, is with- 
drawn to form a new query. Under ‘ Appeals,’ 
an alteration in the rule empowers the committee 
on an Appeal to proceed notwithstanding any in- 
formality by either party; provided it be the judg- 
ment of four-fifths of their number that such in- 
formality does not affect the merits of the case. 
Under ‘ Books,’ two paragraphs are omitted, and 
in their place permission is given to the Meeting 
for Sufferings to print and distribute such works 
as it may deem advisable, provided that it be 
‘clearly understood that the society is not thereby 
committed to everything contained in such works.’ 
This important proviso passed with scarcely any 
dispute.” The two paragraphs omitted are in the 
“Rules of Discipline,” numbered 5 and 6, The 
6th says, “It is agreed that the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings do distribute in such manner, and to such 





Second-day afternoon.—The British Friend says,| parts of the world as they think proper, the ap- 
“The next minute prepared by the conference, is| proved writings of members of our Society ; and 
on ‘Spiritual Gifts and their exercises ;’ the cri-|swch other works as accord with our religious 
ticism upon which, being almost entirely verbal, it] principles, and which that meeting may think it 


was speedily adopted. The attendance of meetings| desirable to circulate.” 


ln the Sth is a passage 


for discipline is the subject of another minute, in| which allows Friends “to reprint and distribute 
which those upon whom the duty of sustaining these| works which have been approved by the morning 


meetings chiefly devolves, are encouraged to en- 
deavour to make them more ¢leresting and attrac- 
tive ; such also as may be representatives, are re- 


meeting.” 
The London Friend continues, “ An altered 
paragraph on defrauding the government by put- 


commended not to content themselves with simply| chasing contraband goods, Xc., after receiving some 
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attention, was withdrawn altogether,* it being 


Yearly Meeting, though still as to the details, un- 





perpetual command and standing ordinance, re- 


thought that the query on that head sufficiently|der the direction of his Monthly Meeting. The|specting the honour of the One Almighty Being, 


testifies the concern of the society. A slight al- 
teration is made in the paragraph respecting elec- 
tions, and the advice against accepting the office 
of magistrate, is replaced by an invitation to 
Friends seriously to consider the grave difficulties 
jn which such acceptance may place them.” 


Before the adjournment of the meeting, a Friend,| ments in public cemeteries was raised, and it was 





alteration suggested by the conference, was simply 
to allow the stones to be placed beside, or over the 
grave, but the uniformity every way is to be pre- 
served ; that is, the stones in such burying-ground 
are all to be laid over, horizontal, or all erect.” 
The London Friend adds, “ The question of inter- 






the same yesterday, to-day and forever, and as 
such, ought to be regarded by us, and by all the 
generations of those who with the heart believe, as 
well as with the tongue confess, ‘that the Lord he 
is God’ and that ‘there is none else beside Him ;’ 
who hath declared ‘I am the Lord; that is my 


name; and my glory will I not give to another, 
the British Friend informs us, adverted to “ the| understood that the same regulations apply to any|neither my praise to graven images.’ Convinced 


embarrassed condition of North Carolina Yearly] portions of these latter set apart for the use of|of this great and everlasting truth, both by the 
Meeting, with the heavy debt of some 23,000 dol-| Friends, and under their control.” testimony of the Holy Scripture, and the manifes- 
Jars upon their boarding school.” The British Friend says, ‘“‘The wearing of|tation of that divine principle, which leads those 

Third-day morning.—The London Friend says,| mourning and providing of new garments for fune-|who are faithful to its teachings, from all that 
“ A power to purchase was added to the clause|rals was also advised against.” would dishonour the name of God, either in word 
respecting books adopted yesterday, in connection! “The chapter, under the title of ‘ heathen names|or deed, our ancient friends were conscientiously 
with the Meeting for Sufferings; a Friend men-|of the days and months,’ came next under review.|concerned to refrain from the use of those names 
tioning that that meeting had lately purchased|The proposal of the conference was, to retain only|of months and days, which had been ascribed by 
200 copies of S. Grellet’s memoirs, for presen-| the first paragraph, and to omit all the rest ; which| way of honour to the idols of the heathen, and in 
tation to public libraries, &c. A paragraph|explains the reasons why Friends have refused to|conformity to their false worships: this concern 
slightly altered from that in the old edition, was|employ the heathen names in designating the days| rested upon them from a firm persuasion, that the 
read and adopted, on the observance of the First-|of the week and the names of the month. Both}glorious gospel day and time was come wherein 
day of the week.f In connexion with it, John| paragraphs having been read, considerable oppo-|the Lord was fulfilling his covenant with Israel, 
Pease called attention to the desirableness of] sition was manifested to this omission; partly, be-|viz: ‘I will take away the name of Baalim out of 
Friends when choosing their places of residence,| cause, in the paragraph retained, there is no rea-|his mouth, and they shall no more be remembered 
considering what opportunity they would have of/son assigned for the refusal to designate the days|by their name.’” After giving the origin of the 
attending both meetings for worship on First-day.| and months by their heathenish names, as well as|common names of the months of the year and 
C. Hanbury would have liked some allusion in the| because it seemed a retrograde movement, and a|days of the week, they added these remarks. “In 
paragraph to the keeping of that day as comme-| condemnation of the practice of our predecessors.|the ages of Popish superstition, not only the use of 
morating our Lord’s resurrection.” A number supported the recommendation of the|such heathenish names and customs was indulged, 

At this point of time, application was made to|conference, by attempting to show the untenable|but also other unsound and unscriptural practices 
admit A. Kloster, of Stavanger, in Norway, to sit| nature of the ground on which the refusal in ques-|in religion were invented and introduced. For 
with Friends assembled. He is one of those who|tion was based.” The London Friend furnishes|when the profession of the Christian religion be- 
in that country profess with Friends; but not be-|the reasons of Thomas Binns for advocating the|came national, multitudes of the heathen priests, 
ing in membership, could not sit in the Yearly|striking out the matter referred to from the disci-| whose interests lay in the performance of rites, cer- 
Meeting without permission, which was “ cordially) pline. ‘ ‘The arguments employed in it were, he|emonies, and sacrifices, embraced prevailing chris- 
granted.” The London Friend thus continues its|said, quite untenable, being founded on passages|tianity, with selfish views; and laboured early, 
account. “ A long paragraph in the present book|in the Old’festament, directed against idolatry,| with too much success, to find employment for them- 
of extracts on proceedings in cases of defamation,| and the application of these made in the articles} selves, by imposing on the people a new set of cer- 
was then read, and it was agreed to omit it in the} was not sanctioned by the usage of the sacred|emonies and sacrifices, bearing some resemblance 
new edition. Portions of the paragraphs on music| writers themselves. ‘The New ‘lestament writers,|to those, which in their former state of beathenisw, 
and emigration are also to be omitted. A slight) Paul especially, did not scrupulously disuse the|they had been accustomed to. 





























alteration in the rule respecting gravestones, was 
quickly assented to, but a considerable discussion 
arose on the question as to the power of Monthly 
Meetings to prevent such stones being placed in 
their grounds when they were desired by the re- 
latives of Friends interred there. It seemed clear 
that according to the proposed minute, such a 
power would be still possessed. Several speakers 


pleaded for its continuance, but a much larger| week, as of heathen origin, when remonstrating 
number were of opinion that it should terminate,| with the colonists in their treatment of the abori- 
and eventually a modification of the minute was] gines.” 


adopted by the meeting, with a view to the latter] it will perhaps enable our American readers more 


result.” The British Friend says, that those 
Friends who wished Monthly Meetings still to have 
the power to prevent such vain monuments in their 
own grave-yards, “ultimately gave way, and the 
paragraph was further altered so that any Friend 
may now avail himself of the right granted by the 





* The paragraph first altered and then omitted alto- 
gether, ran thus—“As our testimony hath ever been, 
and still is, against defrauding the king of any of bis 
customs, duties, or excise, buying goods reasonably 
suspected to be run, or doing any other thing whatso- 
ever to the injury of the king's revenues, or of the com- 
mon good, or to the hurt of the fair trader; so if any 
person or persons under our name and profession shall 
be known to be guilty of these, or any such crimes and 
offences, we do earnestly advise the respective Monthly 
Meetings to which such offenders belong, that they re- 
prebend and, if needful, testify against such offenders.” 
The query thought to cover the ground is this, “ Are 
Friends clear of defrauding the king of his customs, 
duties, and excise, and of using or dealing in goods sus- 
pected to be run ?” 

7 The paragraph altered was the 25th, under the head 
of conduct and conversation in the old book of disci- 


pline, and was on the proper occupation of the First-day 
of the week. 





names and allusions connected with heathenism, 
but took them as they existed, and, as it were, 


Belial and Mammon—the latter used by our Lord 
| himself—as instances. He had, when in South 
Africa, found the advantage of being able to ap- 
peal to the common names of the days of the 


Before giving the close of this discussion, 


clearly to understand the matter, if we give the 
parts which those who advocated the proposed 
change, made the object of their censure. 

“ And we think it may be useful and expedient, 
on the present occasion, to revive in your remem- 
brance some of the motives which induced our an- 
cient friends to forbear the appellations of the 
months and days, and to observe in their conver- 
sations and writings such names as were agreeable 
to scripture, and the practice of good men therein 
recorded, 

“Tbe children of Israel, the people whom God 
chose out of all the families of the earth to place 
his name among, and to make himself known unto, 
were strictly commanded, not only to abstain from 
the idolatrous practices of the nations, in the midst 
of whom they dwelt, but were enjoined to be cir- 
cumspect in all things that the Lord commanded ; 
and even to make no mention of the name of other 
Gods, neither let it be heard out of their mouth. 
This injunction was not relative to any legal or ty- 
pical rites, external ceremonies, or institutions of 
the law, peculiar to the Jewish nation, but was a 





christianized them. James Backhouse spoke in 
support of the same view, adducing the words 


From this corrupt 
source sprang the Popish sacrifice of the mass, the 
celebration of which, at particular times, and on 
particular occasions, gave rise to the vulgar names 
of Michaelmas, Martinmas, Christmas, and the 
like. Since therefore that these appellations and 
names of days, months and times, are of an idol- 
atrous or superstitious original, contrary to the 
divine command, the practice of good and holy 
wen in former ages, and repugnant to the chris- 
tian testimony borne by our faithful friends and 
predecessors in the truth, for the sake of which 
they patiently endured many revilings; let neither 
the reproach of singularity, nor the specious rea- 
sonings of such as would evade the cross of Christ, 
turn you aside from the simplicity of the gospel ; 
nor discourage you from keeping to the language 
of truth, in denominating the months and days 
according to the plain and Scriptural way of ex- 
pression: thereby following the example of our 
worthy elders, and coming up in a noble and hon- 
ourable testimony against these, and all other re- 
mains of idolatry and superstition.” 

Having seen what was proposed to be omitted 
we will return to the account given in the London 
Friend. ‘ ‘Thomas Chalk proposed to retain about 
half of the present article, which after some 
hesitation was read. It evidently contained almost 
all that was objected to, and of course those op- 
posed to the retention of the whole, were also 
averse to that of the part. ‘T. C.’s proposal was, 
however, supported by many Friends, but a far 
greater number were in favour of omitting the 
whole of the article; many, probably most, of 
those would have omitted the shorter paragraph 
also, seeing that the grounds for its recommenda- 


tion had been cut away; but the meeting followed 
the example set by the conference in condescen- 
sion, we believe, to the feelings of highly valued 
Friends, who were mot prepared to omit the 
subject altogether, from the new edition.” The 
British Friend after stating that some were pre- 
pared to have dispensed with the first paragraph, 
adds, “‘ Some of the arguments for abolishing the 
entire chapter were well replied to by Josiah Fors- 
ter, but with little apparent impression. At length, 
on its being stated by the representatives of the 
conference, that the first paragraph had been re- 
commended to be retained out of condescension to 
the conscientious scruples of a comparatively small 
number of dissentients, the meeting agreed to that 
recommendation.” 

The paragraph, all that is retained of more than 
five quarto pages on this subject, and only that 
kept in owt of condescension to the conscientious 
scruples of a comparatively small number, runs 
thus :— 

“It is the advice of this meeting that all Friends 
keep to the simplicity of Truth and our ancient 
testimony, in calling the months and days by scrip- 
ture names, not by heathen. 1697.’” 

(To be continued.) 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Affairs at Washington.—The extra session of Congress 
commenced on the 4th inst., quorums being present in 
both houses. Thirty-nine Senators were in attendance, 
and one hundred and fifty-seven members of the House 
of Representatives answered to their names, including 
five from Virginia. Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, 
was elected Speaker of the House at the first ballot, and 
Etheridge, of Tennessee, was chosen Clerk. The Pre- 
sident’s message, which was laid before Congress on the 
5th inst., is perhaps the most important paper of the 
kind ever sent to that body. The message begins with 
a reference to the situation of affairs at the period of the 
present administration coming, into power, and the pro- 
gress which the rebellion had already made in seizing 
forts, obtaining possession of public arms, withholding 
public money, and other unlawful acts, in furtherance 
of the design to destroy the Union. Though embar- 
rassed by these acts, the President forbore to exercise 
avy but peaceful means for the restoration of the autho- 
rity of the laws, and announced there would be no con- 
flict unless the States in rebellion were the aggressors. 
The attack on fort Sumter, the preliminary history of 
the events which led to it, being related concisely in the 
message, commenced this aggression, and forced upon 
the government the necessity of taking up arms in its 
own defence. This issue the President regards as em- 
bracing the question whether a Constitutional Republic 
can maintain the integrity of its own territory against 
its domestic foes, and no choice was left but to call out 
the war power of the government for its own protection. 
This call has been responded to by all the free States, 
none of the States commonly called slave States, except 
Delaware, gave any troops to the defence of the Union, 
though a few regiments in some of them have been 
raised by individual enterprise. At first the government 
called for 75,000 men for three months, but the progress 
of the insurrection induced it to call for volunteers for 
three years, a measure the legality of which seems to be 
doubted; but induced by necessity, he expects Congress 
to ratify it, as nothing has been done beyond its Consti- 
tutional competency. The President instances some of 
the great benefits which the national Union has conferred 
upon the people of the United States, and asserts they 
have as strong motives now for preserving as they once 
had for establishing the government of the Union. He 
argues strongly against the doctrine of secession, and 
asks Congress for four hundred thousand men, and four 
hundred millions of dollars to enable the government 
effectually to crush the rebellion.—The reports of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, of War, and of the Navy 
are important documents, but our limited space admits 
of only a brief reference to some of their statements. 
The Secretary of War estimates the expense of all the 
new regiments, regulars and volunteers at over $185,- 
000,000 for the present year. The Secretary of the 
Navy says, $30,690,000 will be required for that branch 
of the service, in addition to $13,168,000 already ap- 
propriated. The Secretary of the Treasury says, that 
about three hundred and twenty millions of dollars will 
be required for the fiscal year ending Sixth month 30th, 
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1862. The duties on imports for the last quarter of the 
fiscal year just closed, were only $5,527,246. Some 
improvement in the revenue from that source is, how- 
ever, anticipated, and the Secretary thinks changes may 
be made advantageously in the present tariff. He re- 
commends that a duty of 2} cents per pound be levied 
on brown sugar, 3 cents per pound on clayed sugar, and 
4 cents a pound on refined sugar, of five cents « pound 
on coffee, of fifteen cents a pound on black tea, and 
twenty cents a pound on green tea. By means of these 
and other changes, he thinks, the revenue may be made 
to reach $57,000,000. He advises that about twenty 
millions should be obtained by direct taxation of real 
and personal property, and a small excise duty on dis- 
tilled liquors, tobacco, ale and beer, bank-notes, plea- 
sure carriages, &c. It is suggested that the treasury 
may receive aid from the property of those engaged in 
insurrection, if Congress will provide for the forfeiture 
of the whole or part of the estates of the offenders. 
Retrenchment of the ordinary expenses is recommended, 
a reduction of postal expenses, the abolition of the frank- 
ing privilege, and a general reduction of the salaries 
and wages paid by the government. After all this is 
done, it will, however, in his opinion, be necessary to 
raise two hundred and forty millions of dollars by loan 
to meet the extraordinary demands of the present crisis. 
He recommends that subscriptions should be opened for 
a national loan of not less than $100,000,000, to be 
issued in the form of treasury notes of $50 to $5000 
each, payable after three years, and bearing an interest 
of 7 3-10 per cent. An issue of seven per cent. bonds 
in large amounts payable in thirty years, is proposed, 
and also treasury notes of $10 and $20 each, payable 
one year after date, to an amount not exceeding in the 
aggregate $50,000,000. The present funded debt of the 
United States is $90,867,828; at the same period last 
year, it was $64,769,703. 

Army Movements.—General Patterson’s corps, consist- 
ing of 16,000 men, entered Virginia on the 2d inst. They 
crossed the Potomac at Williamsport, and advanced to 
Martinsburg, meeting with but slight opposition from 
the rebels, a large body of whom were posted at Haines- 
ville, eight miles from the crossing. On the approach 
of the federal troops, the rebels retreated in good order, 
and fell back on the main army, under Gen. Johnston, 
at Winchester. Reinforcements have been’ sent to this 
point from Manassas Junction, to enable Gen. Johnston 
to maintain his ground. There was a skirmish at Haines- 
ville, in which about fifty men were killed and wounded 
on both sides.—The main body of the rebel forces, in 
Western Virginia, have been concentrated in Barbour 
county, under the command of Gen. Wise. Beside nine 
thousand soldiers at the principal camp, there were also 
troops at Beverly, Huttonville and other points. The 
federal forces were chiefly at Philippi and Clarksburg, 
at no great distance from the Southern army.—On the 
3d inst., Gen. Lyon, with upwards of 3000 men, left 
Booneville to attack the rebels in South-western Mis- 
souri.—No important movement has occurred in the 
vicinity of Gen. Butler’s command near Norfolk.—The 
rebels at Manassas Junction have encumbered all the 
roads and field routes between Fairfax Court-house and 
the Junction, with heavy fallen trees, to hinder the ad- 
vance of the Northern troops. 

Missouri—The Secretary of Gov. Jackson has called 
a session of the Missouri legislature to meet at Sarcoxie, 
for the purpose of passing an ordinance of secession. 
The rebels of western Missouri were concentrating at 
that point. Great exasperation prevailed, and the re- 
bels had hung Dr. Wilson, Dr. Selman and other lead- 
ing friends of the Union. Gen, Lyon, who has shown 
much promptitude and vigour in keeping down the se- 
cessionists in Missouri, has been promoted to a Major- 
Generalsbip. 

Tennessee.—The rebels have taken possession of Cum- 
berland and Wheeling gaps, in order to prevent the 
federal troops from sending assistance to the Union 
men of East Tennessee. By this movement all the mails 
to and from East Tennessee are cut off for the present. 

Arkansas.—The State convention which recently ad- 
journed, passed an ordinance confiscating money due, 
and property belonging to citizens of the non-slavehold- 
ing States. By this ordinance it is made the duty of all 
persons owing such debts to report them under oath to 
the auditor of public accounts. The military board has 
called out 10,000 men to repel invasion of the federal 
troops through Missouri. 

Virginia.—The legislature of the re-organized State 
met on the 2d inst., at Wheeling. Gov. Pierpont’s 
message which was sent to both houses, was accom- 
panied by a document from Washington, officially re- 
cognizing the new government as the legal government 
of Virginia. The message recommends an energetic co- 
operation with the general government. 


Southern Items.—The “Montgomery Confederation” 
says that the people of Alabama, through their con- 
gressional representatives, will subscribe freely in cot. 
ton towards the $50,000,000 loan. The “ Augusta Con. 
stitutionalist thinks it certain that the Confederate 
Constitution will be defeated in Georgia. The N. QO, 
Picayune of the 3d says that the Confederate ship of 
war Sumter ran the blockade a day or two previously, 
and got safe out to sea. She was manned by eighty. 
five men. One of the Georgia banks having deposited 
a quantity of bullion in the United States mint at Phi- 
ladelphia, and drawn for the value thereof, the U. §, 
Secretary of the Treasury has ordered the superintend- 
ent not to pay for it until the State of Georgia shall ac- 
knowledge her allegiance to the Union. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 282. The mean 
temperature of the Sixth month was 72.50 deg., the 
highest temperature being 89.50 deg., and the lowest, 
53 deg. The amount of rain for the month was 3.88 
inches. 

Boston.—On the 4th, a terrible conflagration occurred 
in East Boston, destroying nearly one hundred dwell- 
ings, many warehouses and much property of various 
kinds. Total loss, about $500,000. 

Foreign.—Liverpool dates to Sixth mo. 27th. Official 
despatches have been received at Washington, giving 
assurances that the English and French governments 
will fully respect the blockade of the Soutbern ports, 
and also that they heartily sympathize with tbe federal 
government. 

A great fire had occurred in London, the most disas- 
trous for many years. Immense piles of warehouses on 
the Surrey side of London bridge, had been destroyed 
with their contents. The loss exceeded £2,000,000 
sterling. 

The population of England, according to the census 
of this year, is 20,223,746, being an increase of 2,169,- 
576, in the last ten years. 

The Sultan of Turkey died on the 25th ult., in the 
39th year of his age. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Abdul-azis-Khan. Everything was quiet at Constan- 
tinople. 

A recognition of the kingdom of Italy by France has 
been formally announced. Diplomatic relations between 
the two nations would soon be established. 

The agitation in Hungary was reported to be increas- 
ing. The funeral services at Pesth, in honour of Count 
Cavour, were interdicted by an order from Vienna. 

The Liverpool cotton market was firm; breadstuffs 
dull and declining. Red wheat, 10s. 6d. a 128.; white, 
12s, a 13s. 6d. per 100 pounds. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 8. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford; Elliston P. Morris, Germantown, and No. 
805 Market street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Nathan Hilles, Sa- 
muel Morris, and David Scull. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M.D. 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and bis wife would be 
preferred, one of whom shonid be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to EpenezerR WorrH, 

Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. WIsTAR, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Jor, Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 
Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 
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Dikv, on the 2d of Sixth month last, at his late resi- 
dence, Germantown, Penna., Ricaarp Wi..1ams, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age; for many years an 
esteemed member of the Northern District Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. Though suddenly removed 
from works to rewards, his friends have the consoling 
belief that through watchfulness and prayer, having 
constantly in view the uncertainty of life, he was pre- 
pared for the final change, and that through the mer- 
cies of a holy Redeemer, who had been his support 
through a long and checkered life, he was permitted to 
join the spirits of the just made perfect. 
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